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WRITING FOR CHILDREN. 


The writer for children, even more than 
any .other author, is born and not made. 
Unless one has a knowledge of children of 
the intimate kind that is the result of keen 
and intuitive sympathy, there is no use in try- 
ing to write for them. 

- This knowledge does not necessarily come 
from being brought in contact with children, 
for sometimes those who are closely con- 
nected with them are curiously lacking in in- 
sight. The world of grown-up people is, in 
fact, largely composed of those whom 
Kenneth Grahame calls “ Olympians,” a class 
that moves in a different sphere, and regards 
the child as a troublesome creature, born 
with a predisposition for mischief, who must 
be punished, trained, and tolerated for a 
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number of years, until by some magical 
process he attains the age of reason, and is 
qualified to enter that company of sane and 
disciplined characters, known familiarly as 
“grown-ups.” Then, by the same law of 
Nature which makes hazing possible, he will 
too often retaliate on those helpless little 
people who form a part of his household 

In the other class are those who have not 
forgotten their own childhood, no matter how 
far in the past it may be. They are often 
childless themselves, and sometimes lonely, 
when judged by ordinary standards, but by an 
unfailing law they are creatures of the samé 
world as the children ; in very truth “ chil- 
dren of a larger growth,” able to share in 
and lead the plays of their little friends, and 
instead of being considered marplots, their 
companionship is eagerly sought. 

It is essential that the writer for children 
should be in this class, and besides having a 
love for them, he must understand the child’s 
point of view, and realize that it does not 
differ so much from that of the older person 
as is often supposed. It is because she failed 
to recognize this that Miss Edgeworth, with 
all her genius, has outraged the feelings of 
successive generations of children by her 
“Rosamond and, the Purple Jar.” Miss 
Edgeworth has all the other essentials for 
the successful writer for the young — vivid 
character-drawing, imagination, racy humor, 
and a painstaking and quite modern desire to 
be true to nature, both in plot and detail. 
And yet, who has ever read this story of 
Rosamond without wishing to close the book 
and read no farther than the first chapter ; 
for how is it possible to want to know more 
concerning a mother who breaks the moral 
law so flagrantly as does Rosamond’s ? 

Rosamond is one of the most bewitching 
and lifelike of child heroines. Her chief fault 
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is a refusal to be made into a prig by her 
family. She loved the beautiful more than 
the practical, and would have grown up an 
artist or a writer, ii it had not been for her 
unsympathetic mother. In an unlucky mo- 
ment poor Rosamond sees a purple jar in the 
window of an apothecary shop, and begs her 
mother to buy it for her. Her mother, who 
is bent on teaching lessons, asks her little 
daughter which she would prefer, the jar or 
a new pair of shoes, that she very much 
needs. Rosamond, after a good deal of de- 
bating, chooses the jar, and who with a love 
of the ideal can have the heart to blame 
her ? The jar is sent home, and the in- 
evitable catastrophe occurs, for Rosamond 
discovers that the beautiful purple is due to 
coloring matter, and when this is emptied 
out she has only a plain white vase. Her 
troubles do not end here, however, for her 
shoes give out, just as she is starting on a 
delightful her father and 


expedition with 


brother, and she has to stay at home to learn 
What is it Presumably that 


things are not what they seem in this world 


her lesson. 


of shadows and disappointments, that the 
better 
beauty, but what child has not felt a burning 


necessities are than the things of 
sense of the injustice of the transaction ? 
Why should the ethics of the child world be 
so different from those of the grown-up one ? 
What would be thought of a shop-keeper who 
.et a customer buy the purple jar without 
first warning him of the perishable character 
ol its beauty ? 
to her: 

dye, and the jar is 


Had Rosamond’s mother said 
“My dear, that purple is merely a 
really white; if you 
choose the shoes, you can go on delightful 
expeditions, but if you choose the jar you 
will have to stay at home,” would Rosamond 
have hesitated in her choice for a moment ? 
And yet, for my own part, | 
loved Rosamond the brief 
vision of the beautiful. Suppose it did “ fade 
into the light of common day”? She had 
grasped the joy of it for a happy moment, 
and what, in comparison with that, is the 
possession of a new pair of shoes ? 


have always 
better for her 


Rosamond’s mother is so bent on improv- 
ing her child that she cannot even let an ex- 
clamation of enthusiasm pass without taking 
her to task. 


When Rosamond found she was allowed to 
go on a “party of pleasure,’ she “ made a 
loud exclamation of joy repeating, as 
she capered about the room, ‘Oh, we shall 
be so happy, so happy !’” 

“ Moderate your transports,” 


mond,” said her mother. 


dear Rosa- 
“If you expect so 
much happiness beforehand, I am afraid you 
will be disappointed.” 

She does all she can, in a conversation of 
two pages, to throw cold water on her little 
happy Rosamond, 
disappointment, easily 


girl’s anticipations, and 


thus prepared for 
finds it. 

Chere follows a humorous and lifelike ac- 
count of the expedition, so familiar that most 
of us recognize the description of a pleasure 
party we have gone on ourselves. 

Rosamond says the next day to her 
mother : “1 should have liked going in the 
boat, and seeing the streamers flying, and 
hearing the music, and looking at the pros- 
pect, and walking in the pretty island, and 
dining out of doors under the large shady 
trees, if it had not been for other things that 
were so disagreeable they spoiled all our 
pleasure.” 

“ What were those disagreeable things ?” 

“ Little disputes, little quarrels, mother, be- 
tween Miss Blissett and her brothers, about 
everything that was to be done. First when 
we got into the boat the youngest boy wanted 
Miss Blissett 
now, mother, 


us to sit on one side, and 
wanted us to sit on the other ; 
you know we could not do both, but they 
went on disputing about this for half an hour. 
‘Yhen we came to the island, and then I 
thought we should be happy, but one of the 
‘Come this way or you will see 
‘No, 

they must come my way,’ and Miss Blissett 
insisted upon our going her way. And all 
the time we were walking they were disput- 
ing about which of their ways was the best. 
_.. Mother, instead of its being a party of 
pleasure, it was a party of pain. Oh, mother, 
I shall never wish to go on another party of 
with parties of 


boys said : 


nothing,’ and the other boy roared out : 


pleasure. I have done 
pleasure forever,” concluded Rosamond. 

Her mother tells her to avoid quarrelsome 
people as much as she can, and never to imi- 
tate them, and she adds: “ But do not de- 
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clare against all parties of pleasure, .. .be- 
cause one happened not to be as delightful 
as you had expected it would be.” 

It will perhaps be said that the present- 
day writers for children are in no more dan- 
ger of over-emphasizing the moral they wish 
to point than they are of having Miss Edge- 
worth’s genius. This is very true ; but if we 
cannot have genius, we must have, besides 
the sympathy born of intuitive understanding 
of the child, truth as the basis of our work, if 
it is of the realistic kind. We must make the 
world the place we feel it to be. We must 
give an impression of its beauty and charm, 
and show the quiet pleasure that can be 
found in happy days out of doors, when the 
changes from early spring to late winter 
afford such exquisite pleasure to the true 
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lover of nature. And we must not paint life 
in too rose-colored hues, but must look back 
at our own childhood and remember how 
black our griefs and disappointments made 
life seem. * We must show, too, how the 
faults of childhood bring their inevitable 
penalties ; how the child who is jealous, self- 
centred, or self-distrustful is sure to suffer 
from these defects, and how it is only when 
we have become adjusted to the larger life 
around us that we can taste the full flavor of 
the joy that is meant to be ours. 

And yet even this is not enough to make 
the writer of real distinction ; there must be 
added to it fancy, imagination, and a love of 
one’s work that makes it possible to take in- 
finite pains. 

Eliza Orne White. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 





Far be it from my jntention even to imply 
that the writing of verses, stories, or sketches 
is‘a business. It should be a pleasure, — the 
following of a natural impulse, — and this it 
most certainly is with the ones who are get- 
ting the treasurer’s checks instead of the 
editor’s declination-slips ! Commercialism 
cannot be made a substitute for inspiration ; 
and it certainly should not be passed to the 
literary aspirant over the Advice counter as 
“something just as good.” But—and here 
is drawn the line of distinction — while writ- 
ing is not a business, the marketing of what 
you write has been, is, and shall be ; an ever- 
increasing tendency in the literary world 
making it imperative that the selling of 
manuscript be systematized, rather than con- 
ducted in a hap-hazard, hit-and-miss style. 
That very clever American designation of 
an almost distinctly American gift, “ horse- 
sense,”’ meaning ever so much more than can 
be expressed by the words subtlety or astute- 
ness, outlines more clearly than any long- 
drawn-out or high-flown phrase the one thing 
needful in perfecting for one’s self a market- 
ing system for pen-products. A little bit of 





SYSTEM IN SELLING. 








horse-sense, well exercised, will make the 
submitter of a manuscript proof against the 
folly of sending his, or her, sketch, story, or 
poem to that magazine or paper for which 
the manuscript in question is plainly unsuited. 

Presuming, then, that the one who wishes 
to find sale for a manuscript that follows a 
particular style is wise enough to submit it 
only to such publications as use that quality 
of matter, does this author know : — 

First : Whether the magazine or paper, se- 
lected as the one to which it shall be sent 
first, has within the past five years printed 
anything closely resembling in subject, scope, 
or treatment the article it is proposed to 
submit ? 

Second : Whether any of this particular 
publication’s rivals or contemporaries has 
within the few months preceding printed 
something similar to what he, or she, is now 
offering ; and, if such has been printed, 
whether the manuscript now offered strikes a 
new chord in the treatment of the subject, 
or has been brought down to date so as to 
include matter new or unobtainable at the 
time the other was prepared; whether, in 
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short, it would be worth reading by anybody 
who had very recently read the other one ? 

Third : Whether the poem, sketch, or story 
contains anything for which the particular 
editor to whom it is to be first submitted has 
an aversion, be it verbosity or terseness, 
imagery or the lack of it, phraseology too 
stilted or, on the other hand, too common- 
place ? 

Ask at least these three questions, and let 
a bit of horse-sense frame the answers. Ii 
you would systematize your selling, you must 
know these things, and the knowledge will 
be gained not alone through paying heed to 
what contributions of yours this editor or 
that has rejected, but rather what contribu- 
tions of others he has published. 

All successful business enterprises are now 
ruled and guided by system! Systematizing 
one’s work is the order of the day, and the 
aspiring author must not only know this, but 
must make the practice his own. Lawyers, 
as a rule, are very systematic in their work. 
System rules them in the drawing of peti- 
tions, the drafting of motions, answers, and 
' demurrers, the making ready of defenses, and 
the preparing of briefs. In the preparing of 
a brief, for instance, where a lower court’s 
decision in a law case is to be passed upon 
by a higher tribunal, the attorney in looking 
up decisions bearing upon his contentions, 
the same to be cited in his brief, not only 
hunts up all the enactments and decisions of 
law favorable to his side of the case, but 
those that argue against him as well, so that 
he knows nearly or quite as well what his 
opponent is going to do as he knows what 
he, himself, will do. 

Since “forewarned is forearmed,” he is 
thus fortified against a surprise by the enemy. 
If the young author follows a like course of 
systematic procedure in the marketing of 
manuscripts he, or she, will be similarly forti- 
fied against, at least, 
failure. 

Know not only your side of the case, but 
the other side as well. Keep posted on what 
other writers are doing, observe the class and 
stvle of material each editor accepts and uses, 
and while you may not be able to ascertain 
just what it is a particular editor wants, — 
for frequently he does not exactly know him- 
self, and could not tell you were you privi- 


constantly-recurring 


leged to interview him, — he has a very clear 
idea, indeed, of what he does not want, and 
the exercise of horse-sense will lead you in 
much less time than you would perhaps think 
to discern, by observation and careful read- 
ing, just what that is. 

Nearly every man has a hobby, some little 
peculiarity of like and dislike, and as editors 
are very human, indeed, it is a safe premise 
that every one has some “ weak spot” that, 
if you are wise, you will assail; “a blind 
side,” to use a homely expression, that ’tis 
best to creep up on. It may take a half- 
dozen in some instances to find the 
editor’s hobby, his “ blind side,” while again 
it niay be discerned and located in a few 
months. Tt cannot be done at once, but the 
time it takes depends on the editor’s im- 
penctrableness or the contributor’s power of 
discernment. 


years 


Fearing that I may not have made myself 
plain on this point, an example will be cited. 
A few years ago a very able gentleman, now 
dead, occupied the position of editor of a cer- 
tain high-class weekly that a young writer 
had the desire, and a very natural one, of 
selling a poem to, nowand then. By a care- 
ful study of the contributions appearing in 
this weekly, the young writer observed that 
the verses used frequently contained words 
and expressions not in common usage, 
though most euphonious. From a close ob- 
servation he deduced the idea that this par- 
ticular editor’s hobby was the use of smooth, 
gliding words and phrases which were seldom 
used, though, to be sure, not obsolete. So 
he tried this editor with a verse in which a 
sweet song of wooing was referred to as 
“love’s ritornelle,” in which the dew on the 
grass was accused of “laving,” and where 
Cupid’s dart “ ricocheted” in a most disturb- 
ing manner. This poem “caught” the 
editor, and opened a new market, which the 
writer found pleasure and profit in supplying 
for a long, long time, always using in the 
verses sent to the editor in question words 
that he knew would appease his particular 
craving for seldom-used yet euphonious ex- 
pressions. And it seems that the editor knew 
the reading public, for the verses proved so 
“catchy” (or was it the “catch” of these 
euphonious and long-neglected words them- 
selves ?) that paper after paper over the 
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country clipped and used them, some few of 
the verses being on their “pilgrimage of 
song” even yet. 

This serves to illustrate the fact that sys- 
tem has a great deal to do with selling, and, 
consequently, with success. Perhaps each 
writer will follow a different system, for cir- 
cumstances, environment, conditions will 
make this inevitable, as will also the fact that 
the system hest adapted to furthering the 
sale of certain classes of manuscript would 
be wholly inadequate for another class. Dif- 
ferent writers need different methods, but all 
need system as an adjunct in selling. 

I know of one young writer who, not very 
long ago, having access to a large public li- 
brary where bound volumes of the leading 
American magazines are preserved, went 
carefully through the files covering five years 
of these leading publications and made a 
tompilation of the subjects treated in the de- 
scriptive sketches contributed during that 
time. When completed he had several pages 
of data like this:—- 


“ Arizona,” D Magazine, March, 1900; 
kK Magazine, February, 1004; N 
zine, April, 1902. 

“ Bandits ( Western, etc., train-robberies, stage 
hold-ups ), Q Magazine, December, 1901 ; G 
Monthly, May, 1903. 











Maga- 








So he went on with page after page con- 
taining lists of subjects and citations of ref- 
erence, neatly and most practically arranged 
after ideas peculiarly his own. He did not 
make the compilation with the view of re- 
ferring to the articles as an aid to his writing 
sketches on the same subject, but merely as 
an aid to his selling ; realizing that should he 
prepare an article on any of them, though he 
had obtained his knowledge of what he wrote 
about from a personal visit, even having 
taken photographs on the spot to accompany 
the manuscript, and admitting that the article 
prepared by him differed from anything that 
had been printed, it would be useless to send 
lis manuscript to a magazine that had printed 
within five years an article, with or without 
pictures, on the same subject. 

This was a part of the young writer’s sys- 
tem of selling, and the plan merited commen- 
dation if it suited his needs, as it doubtless 
did. It might not in just that form meet the 
requirements of another, but would probably 
suggest a “system” that would be helpful. 
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If the aspirant for literary honors who has 
never paid heed to system in the matter of 
marketing his or her products wishes to 
hegin now, | can think of no better way than 
hy preparing slips or squares of cardboard, 
on something like the card-index style, de- 
voting one card or slip to each magazine. 
These slips, after being ruled to suit the fancy 
or meet the requirements of the writer pre- 
paring them, would be filled in with data 
something like this :— 


“Atlas Monthly ’”’—999 West Magazine street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., John Jones, editor. Uses two or three 
serial stories of from 75,000 to 100,000 words each 
year. Six or eight short stories of 3,500 to 5,000 
words each number. Seeems to have a predilection 
for stories of American life. i.ove, humor, and 
healthy mystery. Not muck given to dialect. Uses 
a few verses, short, such as couplets and quatrains. 
No illustrations. Editor seems to like epigram- 
matic sentences, terse philosophy, in verse and 
prose. Does not appear to object to risqué situa- 
tions, wine-sipping, or cigarette-smoking women 
characters. Said to pay a high rate. Takes about 
thirty days for a submitted manuscript to be passed 
upon. 


Blue Flag Monthly ”*—7550 Seaport boulevard, 
Roston, Mass., Wesley Wells, editor. No serials. 
About six short stories, 4,000 to 6,000 words, each 
issue, and same number of storiettes, 1,0co to 2,500 
words. Likes stories of child life. Uses descrip- 
tive articles with photographs. Seems to prefer, in 
these, American historical subjects. Publishes 
verses, about twelve to thirty-six lines predominat- 
ing. Editor seems to have a special iiking for son- 
nets. No humorous or society verse. Not averse 
to dialect in stories. Conversational style of fiction, 
rather than that of descriptive word-painting an:l 


character-analysis. Pays on acceptance. High 
rate. Two to four weeks before submitted manu- 
scripts are passed on. 


If a card system be prepared in this way, 
the data on each card being supplemented 
from time to time by whatever new informa- 
tion the writer ascertains relating to the par- 
ticular periodical or its editor, and each de- 
tail of the plan being perfected as the writer 
receives new light on his needs, the while 
such needs grow and develop, I feel quite 
sure it will prove a source of growing benefit 
in the marketing of literary wares. 

At any rate, it is certain that there must 
he method in marketing, a system in selling, 
which if not hinted at nor revealed in this 
article must be discovered by the literary 
workers themselves. 


ARKANSAS City, Kan. Rey Farrell Greene. 
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\ warning to writers general! 


y 1s expressed 


n a criticism of “ Satan Sanderson,” by Hal- 


lie Erminie Rives, published in the 


;~ ane 


Sun. 





The Sun critic says 


Baltimore 


book is* not 








without its faults, and there is one especially 
which Miss Rives should labor hard to keep 
out of her the un- 
employment of coin- 


future novels. This is 


natural and constant 
cideital appearances of various characters at 
the same place. Whenever anything is oc- 
the to the 


uthor to need the presence of some char- 


curring in story which seems 


ctet otl eT 


than the one or more present at 


1 
+} 
t 


1e time, that character immediately bobs up, 
no matter how unreasonable his arrival, no 
matter how weakly his coming is explained. 
Chis thing if used once in a long while is 


but 


Miss Rives uses it, it becomes almost ridicu- 


caangerous, employed as constantly as 


* * 7 . 
Those who read proof, either as profes- 
sionals or amateurs, tind that important 


hanges in the work have been made by the, 
No longer do 
they have to watch sharply for turned letters, 


the 


introduction of the linotype. 


particularly turned “s” 


that used to slip 
by so easily, or wrong-fonts, as a rule —al- 
af 


though occasionally a wrong-font matrix will 
ip in—or “slide-by’s” or transposed 


hyphens and periods at the ends of lines, but 
in compensation for this boon they have to 


sharp attention, to avoid new kinds of 


1 ‘ 

errors. The correction of a single wrong 
tter or character in a linotype line means 

the re-setting of the entire line. Those who 


read proofs of revised matter must therefore 


icquire the habit of reading the whole of 
each line in which a correction has been 
made, to make sure that the compositor in 
correcting one error has not made some 
ther. They must watch carefully, also, to 
make sure that the compositecr in putting in 
the corrected line has removed the corre- 
sponding faulty line, and not some other, 
making in the latter case a double error. 


Perhaps the most common fault in printed 


linotype matter, especially in daily news- 


papers, where work is always rushed, is the 
substitution for a correct line of a corrected 


line the faulty original of which is left in the 


form by mistake. Thus one line appears 
duplicated — once correct and once with an 
error —and another line is wholly missing. 


Next to this, the most common error is the 
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printing of a line of “pi” —a line, that is 


Ss, 
which a compositor has filled out with letters 
Struck at random, because he has made a 
mistake at the beginning of the line and it 
is easier for him to fill out the line and cast 
it, re-setting it afterward correctly, than it is 
to stop and correct by hand the mistake that 


he has made. In such cases the “ correct 
man ” 


with astonishing results. 
passage in a love story might read : — 


“Tell me, darling, that you love me! Promise me 
that you will be my wife!” he pleaded, with impas- 
sioned accents, and in tones so low that only a lover’s 


ear could catch their accents, she 
shyly :— 


“I shpftymgfltrssspvtxzyzyzshmrdluetaoincmfwlhd.” 
Such catastrophes may be avoided to some 


extent if a rule is adopted in the composing 


room that pied lines shall be filled out only 
with dashes, instead of with letters hit by the 
compositor at random. Dash lines are more 
conspicuous in the form, and so are more 
likely to be removed. W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





William Bevier Ashley, author of the story, 
“Two Right Bowers,” in Appleton’s Maga- 
zine for October, has written many short 
stories, a number of which have been pub- 
lished in Appleton’s and in Outing. He and 
his wife live an outdoor life, wandering from 
place to place, accumulating material for two 
books which they are “ building.” They 
spent last winter in the Adirondacks, and 
have made a booklet out of their experiences 


there. Mrs. Ashley, who was Agnes Barnes, 
of Indiana, Penn., has written and illustrated 


some charming garden articles for children, 
as well as a number of short stories. Mr. 


Ashley has lived in Portage, Wis., Water- 


ford, N. Y., and New York city. 


Walter Archer Frost, who wrote the story, 


eer 


[The Coxswain,” in the Red Book for Oc- 
tober, is a practicing lawyer at Green Bay, 
Wis. He was born in Amenia, N. Y., and 
received his preparation for college from his 
father, Professor S. T. Frost, of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. He graduated from Harvard 


College in 1901, taught in a boys’ boarding 


sometimes leaves in the line of “ pi,” 


For instance, a 


responded 


school for one year, and then entered the 
Law School of the University of Wisconsin, 
from which he graduated in the spring of 
1904. Mr. Frost has lived in the West for 
four years ; before that time he lived in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. He has spent 
ten consecutive summers under canvas on 
Long Island Sound, and another six or seven 
in the woods of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Wisconsin. He began writing about two 
years ago, and has had stories published in 
the American Magazine, the Red Book, the 
Bohemian, the Argosy, the Boston Globe, 
the Railroad Man’s Magazine, the Blue 
Book, and the Ocean, as well as in other 
magazines. 


Honor Cheriton Hilgate, whose story, 
“Spinners of Fate,” was published in the 
Smart Set for October, is an Englishwoman, 
the daughter of a clergyman and retired 
schoolmaster. Miss Hilgate began teach- 
ing at the age of eighteen, and while her 
work has taken her into many places, 
brought her a splendid store of experiences, 
and given her many friends and many un- 
usual adventures, it has always kept her from 
doing the thing she loved best — writing. She 
has written verse, and stories, and what she 
used to call “thinks” since she was about 
four years old, but excepting letters on 
political and other topics published in several 
papers, she never tried to publish anything 
until last year. Then, during an unexpected 
leisure fortnight at home, she wrote “ Spin- 
ners of Fate.’ But the writing was done 
amid divers difficulties. She counted twenty- 
three interruptions in one chapter alone, as 
she was called away again and again by the 
various home duties of a country parson’s 
busy family — Sunday school, choir practice, 
housework, baking bread, making butter, 
papering rooms, paying calls, and acting as 
village doctor and parish nurse. She had no 
idea that the story would be published, but 
she sent it out at the insistence of a friend, 
and the letters of praise that she has had 
from strangers in America and in Germany 
have been a keen pleasure and surprise to 


her, and have encouraged her to hope that 
she may do better things. It is her dream 
and her desire to give up her work of teach- 
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ing next year and to devote herself. wholly 
to literary work. 





Howard Dwight Smiley, whose story, 
“The Conjurer at Windy Gulch,” was pub- 
lished in the Technical World for October, 
was born in Marshall, Mich., September 1 
1877. 


, 


During 1893 and 1894 he was a student 
at Olivet College, and in 1897 and 1808 he 
was a member of the Art Students’ League, 
of New York city. 


Mr. Smiley wrote his 
first 


1899, and is the author of a 
book of poems, “ Ol’ Stampin’ Grounds, and 
Other Poems,” published by the Statesman 
Publishing Company, of Marshall, Mich. He 
has now, however, given up verse-writing, 
and is devoting his entire time to writing 
short stories. Most of his work is taken by 
the Munsey publications, but he also con- 


poem in 


tributes more or less regularly to the Tech 
nical World, the People’s Magazine, Judge, 
Puck, and others. He makes his home in 
“The Shack” at Gull Lake, Mich., and is 
well known to all the summer people there 
as the “ Wizard of the Shack.” 


Simon T. Stern, whose story, “ Tommy’s 
Mother and My Wife,” was printed in the 
Circle for October, is a New York lawyer, 
and his literary work is confined to his spare 


evenings. For some years he has been con- 


tributing paragraphs, verse, and_ short 
stories, chiefly hwmorous, to the magazines. 
Mr. Stern spent the last few months in 


Europe, and on his return found that his 
story, “The Peripatetic 
published in 


Puppy,” had been 
Harper’s Magazine for June ; 


““Maria’s Burglar,” in Harper’s Magazine for 


July ; “ Guyed Through Europe,” in Travel 
for July ; “ His Impressions of America,” in 
the Bohemian for August; and “ Back to 


Nature,” in the Bohemian for October. 





Zelia Margaret Walters, whose story, 
“The Truth of Things,” was printed in the 
Woman’s for October, 
has come to her is 
due entirely to hard work and perseverance, 
as she could not bear to be beaten at any- 
thing that she had tried todo. Mrs. Walters 
has been writing for about eight years. Be- 


Home Companion 


says that what success 


fore her marriage she was an assistant editor 
on a weekly paper in Cincinnati. She began 
by writing stories of child life — taken largely 
from the doings of her little son and daugh- 
ter—and later wrote nature articles, and 
articles for mothers’ magazines or domestic 
pages. She is a busy housekeeper, and until 
the last year and a half has had little time for 
writing. In this time, however, she has had 
stories accepted by five of the leading maga- 
zines, only two of which have been pub- 
lished, —‘“‘ The Truth of Things,” in the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and “The 
Lamb,” in the Cosmopolitan. 
Besides these, the best story she has had 
published is “When the Storm Cleared,” 
printed in the People’s Magazine. 


Wandering 


ae 7 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Parker.—Sir Gilbert Parker 
the 


that 
of his ability to accomplish so 
much work both as a parliamentarian and 
a novehst 


claims 
secret 


is due to the rigid 
orderliness of his life. 


and 
noon 
he mounts his horse at the same place for 
the daily ride which is a part of his clocklike 
system. 
1 


system 
Every day at 


His political work is done in four 
days, the week-end free for his 
books. He says himself that as a boy he 
hated order, but early in his teens he deter- 
mined to become systematic and exact. 


leaving 


Few 
men even in routine business life map out 
their days, their weeks, their months, and 
even their years so carefully, so exactly, and 
carry out their schemes as completely as he 
dpes. — New York Sun. 

Stevenson.—-In his book, “An Artist’s 
Reminiscences,” Walter Crane publishes an 
amusingly characteristic letter from Steven- 
son written at the very outset of his career. 
Mr. Crane had been engaged to design a 
frontispiece for Stevenson’s first book, and 
the young author wrote the illustrator as fol- 
lows, “ with all a young author’s impatience,” 
observes Mr. Crane, “and—amusing, but 
a little ‘cheeky,’ perhaps” : — 

Burford Bridge Inn, Box Hill, 


Dorking, Surrey. 
Mr. Crane :— 


Dear Sir: I hope that is the orthodox beginning. 
Mr. Kegan Paul has asked me to call on you ; and I 
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have tried to do so. Owing to time and tide, that 

could not be, so I take the other liberty of writing. 
You have written to him promising a frontispiece 

for a fortnight hence for a little book of mine — “ An 


Inland Voyage” —shortly to appear. Mr. 


Paul is 
in dismay. 


It appears that there is a tide in the 
affairs of publishers which has the narrowest moment 
of flood conceivable ; a week here, a week there, and 
a book is made or lost ; and now, as I write to you, 
is the very nick of time, the publisher’s high noon. 

I should deceive you if I were to pretend I had no 
more than a generoiis interest in this appeal. For, 
should be the public prove gullible to ‘a proper de- 
gree, and one thousand copies net, counting thirteen 
to the dozen, disappear into its capacious circulating 
libraries, I should begin to perceive a royalty which 
visibly affects me as I write. 

I fear you will think me rude, and I do mean to 
be importunate. The sooner you can get the frontis- 
piece for us, the better the book will swim, if swim 
it does. 

Believe me, yours very hopefully, 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

My mother (a good judge) says this is obscure 
and affected. What I mean is, could n’t you get that 
frontispiece sooner ? R. L. 8. 

My mother says the last is impolite. Could n’t you 
as a favor get the frontispiece sooner ? 


R. L. S. 


» 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





An English View of the American Author. — 
The chief thing in the average American 
novel is the amazing vitality of the author. 
He writes always at the top of his voice. 
His strenuousness is unceasing. The reader 
can almost see the swollen veins on his fore- 
head, the tight-drawn mouth, and flashing 
eye. It is do it or die. And he never 
knows where to stop. With his feverish 
anxiety to make points, he does not seem 
to realize when he has achieved his purpose, 
and frequently fizzles out ineffectively. He 
has ideas. He has vast quantities of mate- 
rial. He has a command of language, a fatal 
fluency that frequently leads to his downfall. 
For he lacks a sense of values. He lacks 
self-restraint. He is full of tricks and artful- 
ness, but he is not an artist. — The Saturday 
Review. 

Amateur Song-writing.— “Inquirer” asks 
about the methods of music publishers that 
advertise for songs to be set to music, and 
whether they can be depended on. 

Some of the “ music companies,” so-called, 
may conduct their business in an honorable 
way, but as a rule they are only in it for the 


money they can make by playing on the 
vanity and ignorance of amateur writers. 
When a song is sent to them —if it has any 
lyric quality at all, and often when it has 
none whatever—they write to the author 
that if he will bear the expense of having the 
music written and printing words and notes 
in sheet music form, they will put it on the 
market for him, and take their profit from a 
royalty on the sale. Their charge is usually 
twenty-five dollars, which gives them a net 
profit of fifteen dollars or more at the start, 
for the cost of having a musical air adapted 
to the words, and printing a few hundred 
sheets of the music seldom amounts to ten 
dollars. This done, the writer is invited to 
take the bulk of the edition and sell the 
music in his own town. If he is not able to 
do this, he will hear no more of his song, for 
selling the music they get out is no part of 
the “music company’s” work. Every once 
in a while one of these companies is thrown 
out of business by a “fraud order” of the 
post-office department, but still the list of 
those who urge the young writer to “ write 
a song and make a fortune” keeps up its 
numbers. Those who are able to write 
really “singable songs” can always get @ 
hearing from established music firms, and 
would do well to avoid these others. — The 
Housekeeper. 


Careless Literary Workmanship.— These, I 
should say, are the main defects of the short 
stories which eventually arrive, folded, 
rolled, or tied with a decorative ribbon, at an 
editor’s desk : — 

Sterility of plot; an appalling “chest- 
nut” ; impossible or crude “ conversation” ; 
poor grammar; poor punctuation; poor 
spelling ; paragraphs existing merely by hap- 
hazard fancy ; little attention paid to neat- 
ness; turgid ideas, impossible metaphors, 
strained description ; and above everything 
else, hasty and careless workmanship. 

The editor of an edition of Poe’s complete 
writings states that he has not been tempted 
to change a single word, punctuation mark, 
capital letter, or paragraph. It is said that 
Kipling wrote and re-wrote “ Kim” before 
it was set in type, and that he revised it three 


times in proof. Furthermore, he is so par- 
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ticular about his work that he will not allow 


a word or a punctuation changed [Imagine 


what the public would think —its aesthetic 


agonies !—if the ordinary manuscript should 
be printed as it is submitted, if the editor did 
not carefully prepare it, o1 


will, before it goes to the 


The ] lousekeeper. 


Authors Who Get a Dollar a Word. — Could 


anything or anybody stop you from writing 
7 } 
i 


if you got a dollar a wore everything you 
turned out ? 
There are many noted wt 
obtained this much for their 
Cleveland and the 

got $1,000 for 


Little 


I ,OOO-Ww« 
Minister” has 

a dollar for ea 
Among poets much 
d. ‘Tennyson's 
ublisher ten dollars a 


$1.000 for a short 


Sixty cents 
Hall Caine 
Compared with such mone) 
Dickens, 


poorly paid for their labor. 


ovel are 
Thackeray, and 


Floss ” George E] 
,000 copies of 
fr 10,000 and $300 
carcely represents eigh 
ray never received 
one of his novels 
Bulwer-Lytton’s _ life 
Is was $800,000, and 
all did not yield anythi 
Wilkie C 


rate of pay was a little ov 


nts a word 


word ; and Anthony Trollope, 


$15,000 or more for each o 


1 
i 


novels, touched his high-water 


. . sale b | ] ; . = 
Same relatively modest gu 
ceived $90,000 for his “ ] 


Lord 


~aulay’s “ History of 


Beaconsfield, $60,000 f 
Engl 
$100,000 in a single check ; and Froude 
was $50,000 better off for writing “ Oceana.” 
Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield” brou; 
him just 


$300 ; his English grammar, 


and his “ Traveler,” $105. Johnson 


Lives of the Poets” at the rate of seven 


words for two cents ; “ Paradise Lost” and 


* Hamlet ” fetched $25 apiece ; Dryden wrote 


10,000 immortal lines at a little over a half- 
penny a word, and all Gray’s muse ever put 
into his pocket $200. 


was Philadelphia 


Press. 

Magazine Stories. — 
are submitted by a writer in the Dial, who 
or four months read carefully all the short 


Some interesting figures 


stories in fourteen American magazines giv- 
ing prominence to fiction. Some of his find- 
ings follow 


lhree hundred and nineteen stories were 


ranging in length from 800 to 15,000 


ords ; 26 stories fall below 2,500 words ; 24 
exceed 7,500 words. Of the authors, 157 are 


men, 76 women. As the men write 213 


it obvious that a third of the short 
] 


ction published in these magazines is the 


work of women. It may not be amiss, in 


the sex of the writers, to men- 
n that in sixty-three stories women have 
only four purely 
While it may not 


a short story with no 


part, and that there are 
feminine stories in the lot 
be impossible to write 
which shall interest the 
that 


a one is not among the stories under 


masculine character, 


iverage reader, a significant tact 


onsideration Boston Advertiser. 


Masson’s Theory of Composition. — Vision is 
he parent of hat is the key- 


Mass 


Carlyle’s, 


expression 
mn’s theory of composition. It 
Goethe's, Mailton’s, 


said old Cato the 


, ’ 
Bacon DS, 


inte’s. Rem tene, Cen- 


vr; verba sequentur : Get hold of something 


worth while ; the words to express it will 


low naturally. Great literary expression 
1as nothing to do with mere tricks of diction 
and unusual forms of speech or with the odd, 


the fantastic, the 


bizarre. Famous writers 
may have begun with such tricks and oddi- 
ties, but they grow clear and strong as they 
grasp the meaning of life, until at the last 
they are simple, sincere, great. Compare the 
fantasticalities of young Dryden, 
(the Keats of the 


the strength of ex- 


young 


Keats early poems ), 


young Stevenson with 
pression in their latest work. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 


The well-spring of great expression is sin- 
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cerity — absolute sincerity. Art, great art, 
art worthy of the name, is sincere represen- 
tation of what is seen by the sympathetic, 
loving heart. Out of the heart are, ever 
have been, ever will be, the issues of life. — 
E. Charlton Black, in the Boston Transcript. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical, with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.] 


Recent SHAKESPEARIAN LITERATURE. William A. 
Neilson. Atlantic (38 c.)} for December. 


Tue YEAR ON PARNASSUS. Ferris Greenslet. At- 
lantic (38 c. ) for December. 
Kate GREENAWAY, FRIEND OF CHILDREN. Illus- 


trated. Oliver Locker-Lampson. Century (38 c.) for 
December. 

Tue Cominc.anp GoinGc or Exp etives. Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for De- 
cember. 

Wuittier. William Lyon Phelps. North American 
Review (38 c. ) for December. 

Fiction —Its Piace 1n THE Nationa Lire. Sir 
Gilbert Parker, M. P. North American Review ( 38 c. ) 
for December. 

Mark Twatn’s AvutTosprocRapHy — XXV. North 
American Review (38 c. ) for December. 

Proressor Norton’s E1cutretH Birrupay, With 
portrait. Appreciations by prominent people. Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine ( 78 c. ) for December. 

LoncreLtow’s Letrers tro SamugeL Warp—III. 
With commentary by Henry Marion Hall. Putnam's 
Monthly ( 2 c. ) for December. 

Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With portraits. H. 
W. Boynton. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c. ) for December. 

Maurice Hewretr— An Appreciation. Hamilton 
W. Mabie. Bookman ( 28 c.) for December. 

Maurice Hewretr— Meredithian. Edward Clark 
Marsh. Bookman ( 28 c.) for December. 

Otp SALEM AND THE “ ScaRLet Letter.” Lucy 
Leffingwell Cable. Bookman (28 c.) for December. 

JoserH PuLitzER : FatHER OF MODERN JOURNALISM, 
With portrait. Hartley Davis. Broadway Magazine 
(18 c.) for December. 

To Meer Cuartes Dickens. Illustrated. Harry 


Fenn. Strand (13 c.) for December. : 
Gumpses OF WuittIeER. Frances C. Sparhawk. 


Lippincott’s ( 28 c.) for December. 

NewspPaPer Copyricut — “ THou SHatt Nor 
Sreat.” C. F. Moberly Bell. Author ( London ) 
(18 c. ) for November. 





CONCERNING THE TELLING oF a Story—I. Archi- 
bald Dunn. Author ( London ) (18 c. ) for November. 

THe Man Beninp tHE Manuscript. By a Pub- 
lisher’s First Reader. New York Times Saturday Re- 
view for November 2. 

Tue Genius or Worpswortn. Bliss Perry. 
York Times Saturday Review for November 2. 

MeMoRIEs OF AuTHORS — LONGFELLOW. Illustrated, 
William Winter. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for 
November 9. 

How to Reap Booxs. Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Christian Endeavor World (13 c.) for Novem- 
ber 14. 

Hampton Beach aND WuittiER. Mary A. More- 
house. Christian Register (9 c.) for November 14. 

Joun GREENLEAF WuHittieR—I. and II. R. W. 
Wallace. Journal of Education (13 c. each) for No- 
vember 21 and 28. 

THe JOURNALIST aS A Pusiic Man. Albert J. Bev- 
eridge. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for Novem- 
ber 23. 

FicTION IN DRAMA AND IN THE Nove. Sidney G. 
P. Coryn. Argonaut (13 c.) for November 23. 

THe PLEASURES OF FORGETFULNESS. W. J. Wey- 
mouth. Argonaut (13 c.) for November 23. 

Reat Lire 1n Georce Etror’s Novers—I. Illus- 
trated. Charles S. Olcott. Outlook (13 c.) for No- 
vember 23. 

Mark Twain THE Humorist. With portrait. Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie. Outlook (13 c. ) for November 23. 

A Unique First Forro (Mr. William Shakes- 
peare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies). H. C. 
Folger, Jr. Outlook (13 c.) for November 23. 

LireRATURE OR Lire. Edward Everett Hale, J. T. 
Trowbridge, and Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Outlook (13 c. ) for November 23. 

Tuomas Moore 1n Bermupa. Oscar Fay Adams. 
Christian Register (9 c.) for November 28. 

Moncure D. Conway. Outlook (13 c.) for No- 
vember 30. 

Munsey’s BatrLe with Fate. Fourth Estate (13 ¢. ) 
for November 30. 


New 


a o- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


“John Strange Winter,” author of 
“ Bootles’s Baby,” and a hundred or so other 
stories, announces her retirement with 
“ Miss Deering’s Price,’ her recently-pub- 
lished story. Old age and illness, and the 
demands of a brisk business in toilet lotions, 
are the reasons for her decision. 

A biography of the late Michael Davitt is 
to be written — by an author yet to be se- 
lected —and materials are being gathered by 
his widow, Mary Davitt, of Athassel, County 
Dublin, Ireland, who asks for the loan of any 
letters or documents received from him. 
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The Nobel prize for literature for 1907 is 
awarded to Rudyard Kipling. In addition to 
$38,000, the amount of the Nobel prizes this 
year, Mr. Kipling will get a diploma and a 
gold medal. 

December 17 will mark the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 
Meredith’s 
work is published by the Scribners under the 
title, “The Novels of Meredith: A 
Study,” by Elmer James Bailey. 

“ The Henrik Ibsen,” by 


Gosse, is a volume in the 


\ suggestive study of George 
George 
Life of Edmund 
new Literary 
Lives Series, published by the Scribners. 

In London has just been published the 
English version of the autobiography of the 
Mistral The 
l it here. 


Provencal poet, Frederic 


issue 


Baker & Taylor Company will 


[he life of Ian Maclaren is in process of 
preparation by his son, Frederick Watson, 
loan of let- 
Very little 


who appeals to the public for the 
ters or other useful material. 
autobiographical matter was left. 

There is shortly to be published a book ot 
Herbert Spencer’s “ Life and Letters,” by his 
friend, Dr. Duncan, who will dip into his cor 
respondence with Mill, Tennyson, Gladstone, 
George Eliot, and others. 

The topic for the William H- Baldwin prize 
for 1908 will be: “The Relation of the 
Municipality to the Transportation Service.” 
Papers submitted by competitors must not 
exceed 10,000 words in length, and must be 
mailed or delivered to an 
not later than March 15, 1908, 
the “ Chairman of the Committee of Judges, 
care of Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Secretary 
National Municipal North 

3uilding, Philadelphia,” and 
“For the William H. Baldwin 
Competitors must mark a pseudo- 


express company 


addressed to 


of the League, 
American 
marked 
Prize.” 
nym on each paper, and inclose in a sealed 
envelope the full name, address, class, and 
college corresponding to the pseudonym. 
Full particulars are given in a circular. 

The Christian Endeavor World ( Boston ) 
is looking for a cartoonist, and will pay for 
ideas for cartoons, to be worked out in the 


office. 


WRITER. 


The stock, rights, and good will of the New 
England Magazine were put up at auction 
in Boston November 26 by the proprietor, 
Samuel M. Conant, of Pawtucket, R. I., but 
as the highest bid offered was only $1,500, 
the sale was postponed till further notice. 
Mr. Conant refused an offer of $20,000 for 
the magazine several months ago. 

Macmillan’s Magazine ( London ) 
publication with the October number. 


ceased 


Beginning with the January number, the 
price of the People’s Magazine will be ad- 
vanced to fifteen cents a copy. 

The School Journal has 
tion, leaving the Journal of 


publica- 
Education the 
only national educational weekly. 


ceased 


The Pacific Monthly has raised its price to 
$1.50 a year, or fifteen cents a copy. 

Full control of the Judge Publishing Com- 
pany has passed into the hands of John A. 
Sleicher, of Albany and New York, by his 
Mr. 
Sleicher has for a deeade or more been virtu- 
lly at the head of the company, which pub- 
ishes Leslie’s Weekly and Judge. 

‘In Old San 
Francisco in the Sixties,” by Charles Warren 
Stoddard, in the Pacific Monthly for Decem- 
ber, gives sketches of Colonel Richard Henry 
Archibald Clavering Clay 
M. Greene, “ George Fleming” ( Miss Julia 
Constance Fletcher), Reginald Bathurst 
Birch, Robert W. Chambers, Rudyard Kip- 
Robert Many 


purchase of a majority interest. 


Bohemia: Memories of 


Savage, Gunter, 


ling, and Louis Stevenson. 
portraits accompany the article. 

Gerald Massey died in Surrey October 29, 
aged seventy-nine, 

Sir Lewis Morris died at Penbryn House, 
Carmarthen, England, November 12, aged 
seventy-four. 

Francis Thompson died in London No- 
vember 13, aged forty-seven. 

Mrs. Harriet Farley Donlevy, editor of 
the Lowell Offering, one of the earliest 
woman’s magazines in the United States, if 
not the first, died in New York city Novem- 
ber 15, aged ninety-five. 

Moncure Daniel Conway died in Paris No- 
vember 16, aged seventy-five. 
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